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A Brief Narrative in Relation to the Position 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


(Concluded from page 265.) 

The rapid growth and spread of defective re- 
ligious sentiments, in connection with the preva- 
lence of a worldly spirit, striking as they do at 
the very root and foundation of our religious be- 
lief, are still subjects of great anxiety to us, and 
we see no cause whatever to relax our vigilance 
and watchful care to caution our members against 
them, and to prevent their increase amongst us. 

We desire that our hearts may be kept clothed 
with heavenly charity, and we wish not to with- 
hold from others the liberty of acting, under ap- 
propriate circumstances, according to their con- 
victions. But we feel constrained to call atten- 
tion, and we do it with sorrowful feelings, to the 
changes—early predicted —that have been and 
are still going on in the Society, which we believe 
to be contrary to its established principles, and 
destructive of the purpose for which it was raised 
up by the Head of the Church; and which, if 
they continue to be approved and adopted, must 
lead to its entire modification. These changes 
are shown, among other things, in the disregard 
of our ancient testimony against the changeable 
fashions of the world, and to plainness of speech, 
behavior, and apparel, manifested even in per- 
sons travelling abroad as ministers, and holding 
other conspicuous positions in society; in the 
character of much of the ministry; which bears 
evidence that it is the product of the intellect, 
rather than proceeding from the immediate in- 
spiration of the Shepherd of the sheep, and is 
calculated to lead persons to suppose that they 
may be ranked among the true believers in Christ, 
without wearing his yoke, and undergoing the 
humiliating baptisms which He appoints for. his 
obedient children; in the introduction into meet- 
ings for worship of stated exercises, such as read- 
ing the Scriptures ; in the appointment of special 
meetings for prayer ; in the sanctioning of mixed 
marriages; in the manner in which many of the 
First-day schools and Bible-classes are conducted; 
in the exciting scenes attending many meetings, 
where the young and the inexperienced are 
urged to give expression to their overwrought 
feelings ; in associating, under the plea of Chris- 
tian liberality, ministers of other religious pro- 
fessions in the service of meetings held 1 as those 
of Friends; in the tacit permission granted in 
some places, for members to participate in the 
use of what are called the “ ordinances,’ — water- 


baptism and the supper,—and yet retain their 
places in the body; in the increasing disposition 
manifested by many to undervalue and set aside 
Barelay’s Spohn and other standard works, 
which the Society, for two hundred years, has 
declared, fairly and fully unfold the doctrines 
and testimonies which it surely believes, and also 
the inward spiritual convictions and experiences 
which they set forth as characterizing the early 
Friends ; and in the strong tendency, widely pre- 
railing, practically to change the ground on 
which active services of a religious nature are 
entered upon, directing the attention more to the 
outward acts than to the submission of the heart 
to the Divine will, which is the indispensable 


work of the true Christian, and lies at the root of 


all right efforts in the cause of Christ. 

The manner in which these departures have 
spread among us is clearly foreshadowed in the 
following extract from an — of this Meeting, 
dated Third Month 18th, 1853, and addressed to 
the Meeting for Sufferings of London: 

“Where the life and virtue of the holy Truth 
are departed from, and an easy outside profession 
of religion, more agreeable to the natural mind, 
is substituted } in its “place, there is a constant ten- 
dency to lower the gospel standard to suit the 
declining state of the Church, and departures 
gradually come to be winked at or tolerated, 
which the godly zeal and upright firmness of 
our honorable predecessors would have testified 
against. By yielding to this compromising spirit, 
weakness and faltering in the faithful support of 
the discipline, in cases of the obvious violation 
of our Christian testimonies, are introduced into 
meetings, to the grief of the rightly concerned 
members, and the increase of apathy and luke- 
warmness. We fear the influence of this state 
of things as regards the Society in this land, and 
earnestly desire for ourselves and for our dear 
Friends everywhere, that, as it is a day of pecu- 
liar trials and temptations, in which the love of 
many seems to wax.cold, we may be individually 
engaged in fervent exercise for ourselves, to know 
Christ Jesus to be our Light and our Leader, 
and to qualify us by the power of his Spirit to 
stand as upright pillars in our respective stations 
in the Church, and to labor availingly for the 
exaltation and spread of his name and truth on 
the earth.” 

It is with feelings of unfeigned sorrow that we 
have believed it necessary thus to bring to view, 
at this time, the rise and progress in the Society 
of sentiments and practices which are incon- 
sistent with our long-established principles, and 
to narrate the efforts which our Yearly Meeting 
has made at diferent times for many years past, 
to preserve Friends from being carried away 
with them. We doubt not that a query has often 
arisen, in the minds of many of our younger 
members, as to the cause of the partially isolated 
position in which Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
has been placed for some years past, as regards 
other Yearly Meetings. We trust that these will 
see clearly that it has not been of our own seek- 
ing, but has been caused by and grown out of 
our honest efforts, faithfully to maintain the doc- 
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trines and discipline which have been committed 
to this Society as a sacred trust by the Head of 
the Church. A just sense of this may enable 
them to bear, with meekness and patience, the 
trials to which we are exposed, and the mistaken 
judgments of our actions and motives which may 
be formed by those not fully acquainted with 
the circumstances in which we are placed. 

Many of those who have taken a part in these 
exercises, who were indeed in their day valiants 
in the Lamb’s army and faithful watchmen and 
watchwomen on the walls of Zion, are now re- 
moved from amonst us. But is the cause less 
precious? Is its faithful maintenance less im- 
portant? Surely, no! We believe the language 
will be applicable to those who are seeking to 
turn back to.the elements and rudiments of the 
world, and to substitute the willings and run- 
nings of the creature fur the government of Christ 
in the Church ; “If I build again the things which 
I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor.” 

Although so great a departure from the prin- 
ciples and primitive ground which first dis- 
tinguished our religious Society has taken place, 
we believe that the testimony of truth, as set 
forth in Barclay’s Apology and in the writings of 
George Fox, William Penn, Thomas Story, and 
others, will not be permitted to be frittered away 
till they can be no longer distinguished, and ut- 
terly full to the ground. A remnant, we rever- 
ently and thankfully believe, will be preserved 
from one generation to another, in whose eyes 
this cause shall still be precious, ‘who shall have 
the anointing for their teacher, and the Lamb 
for their light—and the ery of these will yet be 
heard, “Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not 
thine heritage to reproach !” 

These must continue to bear a faithful, clear 
and unmistakable testimony to the living, practi- 
cal headship and government of Christ in his 
Church, who is Head over all things, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning— 
who is still both able and willing to do for us 
abundantly above all that we can ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us; to 
whom be glory and dominion by the C hureh in 
all ages, world without end. 

We fervently desire the restoration of Christian 
unity throughout the Society, in which the mem- 
bers would become helpers one of another in the 
Lord, and labor to build each other up on our 
most holy faith. Much loss is sustained by this 
unity being broken ; but it cannot prevail as it 
once did, while the members are propagating ad- 
verse doctrines, and some are undervaluing and 
disregarding testimonies which others feel bound 
to maintain. The Lord alone can effect the 
necessary change, and we desire to encourage 
those who long for the healing of the breach, to 
wait humbly “and patiently on Him, suffering 
whatever He may be pleased to allow to come 
upon them, until, in mercy, He may arise and 
command deliverance to his afflicted, travailing 
seed. 

It is the fervent breathing of our souls that the 
truth, as it is in Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, 
may truly revive amongst us; that all our mem- 
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bers may be brought to the experience of being 
grafted into Christ, the living vine, baptized by 
one Spirit into one body, and all made to drink 
into one Spirit. As there is a continuance of this 
experience, the language of the ancient prophet 
will be applicable—* No weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper, and every tongue that 
riseth up in judgment against thee thou shalt 
condemn. This is the heritage of the servants of 
the Lord, and their righteousness i is of me, saith 
the Lord.” 
Signed 
Meeting. 


through their province to go up to Jerusalem, 
exposed themselves to danger; but they were not 
forbidden to make the attempt. “The Samaritan 
land is clean, the water is clean, the habitations 
are clean, and the roads clean,” says one of the 
Talmuds. This means that Samaria formed 
part of the Holy Land, so that it might be tra- 
versed without the risk of incurring any defile- 
ment. Only the traveller must be prepared to 
be insulted by the inhabitants, and no intercourse 
with them was permitted. The Jews would not 
even ask a Samaritan for anything to eat. “A 
morsel of bre ad from a Samaritan,” said they, 

“is as swine’s flesh.” It is true that when Jesus 
was passing through the country, his disciples 
went to Suchem to buy food. But Jesus did 
not treat the Samaritans as his countrymen did. 
Nor were all the Jews so narrow. Rabbi Jacob 
bar Acha said: “ The food of the Cuthites may 
be lawfully eaten, if it is not mixed with wine or 
vinegar ;” and elsewhere we read, “It is lawful 
to eat the unleavened bread of the Cuthites and 
to keep the Passover with them.” 

Such toleration, however, does not seem to 
have been in favor in the first century. The 
Pharisee of that time would not even pronounce 
the name Samaritan; it was a vile and oppro- 
brious epithet. He only allowed himself to use 
it when he wished mortally to insult an enemy. 
To call a man a Samaritan was the lowest of 
abuse. The Jew only said it when he had ex- 
hausted his vocabulary of injurious epithets. In 
the parable of the ¢ Good Samaritan, when Jesus 

said to the scribe, “ Which of these three, think- 
est thou, was neighbor to him that fell among 
the thieves?” the scribe will not answer directly; 
ises a circumlocution, and says, “he that 
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Palestine in the Time of Christ. 
THE SAMARITANS. 

After the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 
the king Shalmaneser had tried to re-people the 
country by sending into it colonists from the 
provinces of Babylon, Cuthah, Arva, Hamath, 
and Sepharvaim. Those who came from Cuthah 
were the most numerous, and the Jews afterwards 
refused to recognize the Samaritans as brethren, 

-alling them Cuthites. They had some excuse, 
for it was vain for the inhabitants of Samaria to 
try and pass as Israelites. They were, by far 
the larger number of them, of foreign extraction. 
Gentiles by birth, they were however no long 
Gentiles in religion. They had adopted the fa faith 
of the Israelites who had remained in the coun- 
try, and had made the Pentateuch their sacred 
code. But there they stopped. They were not 
willing to accept either the authority of the books 
of the prophets, or the traditions so dear to the 
Pharisees. At Jerusalem they were regarded as 
dangerous heretics. Worshipping the same God 
as the Jews, reading with equal veneration the 
same Scriptures, alike regarding Moses as their 
supreme lawgiver and the | messenger of Jehovah, 
they were, nevertheless, more hated than the 
Gentiles. The heretic is always a more redoubt- 
able foe than the infidel; and, in religion, a 
shade of difference of opinion causes a deeper 
schism than direct opposition. The hatred of 
the Samaritan, deep from the beginning, went on 
increasing in acrimony, and fed upon every little 
thing which prejudice could magnify and con- 
strue into an offence. It first broke out openly 
when the exiles came back under the conduct of 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua. It became still more 
pronounced when Ezra and Nehemiah arrived 
in Palestine. Nothing could now arrest it. At 
length it became a tradition that Ezra, Zerub- 
babel, and Jeshua had solemnly anathematized 
and excommunicated the Samaritans in the 
name of Jehovah. Under Alexander the Great, 
a grave event took place, which finally broke off 
all relations between the two peoples. Manassah, 
brother of the high priest Jaddua, had married 
the daughter of the governor of Samaria. Jeal- 
ous of his brother, and eager for power, he ob- 
tained permission from Alexander to build upon 
Mount Gerizim a rival temple to that of Jeru- 
salem. He became high priest of the new temple, 
and gathered around him priests and Levites. 
These married strange women, and the scandal 
of these unlawful unions and of this new worship 
brought the indignation of the Jews to a climax. 
This ‘blending of Judaism and paganism, seemed 
to them an utter abomination. The old tradi- 
tions of hatred of the kingdom of Judea against 
the kingdom of Israel were revived in all their 
bitterness. In the first century, the relations 
between the Jews and Samaritans were worse 


than ever. The Galileans who v 

















































































































he 
showed mercy on him.” 

It must be added that another event had about 
this time still more exasperated the Jews against 
the Samaritans. Under the procurator Coponius, 
one of Pilate’s poonenennns, some Samaritans had 
crept into the Temple in the middle of the night 
during the Passover feast, had scattered bones 
about and defiled the Holy Place. The next 
day the priests would not enter to perform the 
sacred rites. Religious hatred had moreover 
extinguished in the Samaritans the love of coun- 
try. They were favorable to the Seleucidee and 
afterwards to the Romans. In the great uprising 
of the year 66 they stood by indiffe rent. They 
thus escaped being disper rsed or destroyed like 
the Jews, and after the fearful catastrophe of the 
year 70, they continued to dwell in Samaria, 
and, strange to say, they have continued there 
up to our own day. This small people, after 
surviving for more than eighteen hundred years 
the terrible upheavals of which Palestine has 
heen the constant scene, has just disappeared. 
Until a few years ago, the Samaritans showed to 
any travellers who visited them, an old manu- 
script of the Pentateuch which they carefully 
preserved. ‘They still retained all their religious 
observances, for they had a little building or 
temple on Mount Gerizim, where they kept the 
Passover and sacrificed the paschal lamb. They 
observed also the feast of Pentecgst, the feast of 
Tabernacles, and the Day of Atonement. 

All this has now ceased. Thirty years ago there 
were 150 Samaritans, to-day there are none; the 
nineteenth century has witnessed the death of 
the last of the Samaritans. 

satire 

Is it not cause for sorrow and mourning that 
there are not more in our days willing to yield 
to that thorough, heart-cleansing baptism, which 
prepares, and which alone can, for servants and 
hand-maidens in the Ch f Christ ? 
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James Backhouse. 


(Concluded from page 268.) 


They sailed from Hobart to Sydney in a ketch, 
arriving Twelfth Month 20th, 1834, and there 
again found the various buildings of the penal 
establishment the most cons spicuous portions of 
the rising city. It is amusing to read that Syd- 
ney reminded them more of an English town 
than Hobart did, because “many of the houses 
were in contact.” The mounted police were 
scouring the country three miles out, in search 
of a gang of bushrangers. It is needless te de- 
tail their labors, w hich were of similar character 
to those already described. It may however, be 
mentioned that they established a Friend’s Meet- 
ing, and also an Auxiliary to the British and 
Foreigh Bible Society, both of which still flour. 
ish. Even in New South Wales there was then 
no regular inland coaching service, but some 
of the large landholders on the plains were be- 
coming luxurious, and J. B. records on several 
occasions that conveyances on four wheels, and 
with springs, were pli iced at his disposal by set- 
tlers. 

sy the Governor’s permission, or perhaps at 
his request, the Friends made a voyage of 1000 
miles to Norfolk Island, where was a large estab- 
lishment of twice-sentenced convicts. This re- 
mote and tropical peak, which had no safe land- 
ing place even for boats, and which was only seven 
miles long by four wide, had originally been 
settled “in order to become a granary to New 
South Wales ;” but J. B. records that the maize 
crop when he was there “scarcely sufficed for 
the requirements of the local settlement,” it being 
impossible to get any work out of the sullen and 
idle prisoners. It is now the home of the descend- 
ants of the Mutineers of the Bounty, who were 
removed there from Pitcairn Island. 

Another voyage was undertaken by J. B. and 
his companion to a place that has had very dif- 
ferent fortunes, viz., the present capital of Queens 
land. He says that “having obtained liberty 
from the Governor to proceed to the Penal Set- 
tlement at Moreton Bay, and being furnished 
with an introduction from the Colonial Secretary 
to the Commandant,” they embarked in a schoon- 
er that was going there with 44 prisoners and 
their guards. On arrival they “ set out to inspect 
the settlement, which is called Brisbane Town, 
and consists of the houses of the Commandant 
and other officers, barracks for the military and 
for 100 male prisoners, a penitentiary for females, 
a treadmill and some stores. There being some 
prospect of opening this fine country to settlers, 
the establishment is being reduced, and many of 
the buildings are somew hat out of re pair.” Now 
that a chain of large and flourishing centres of 
population stretches northward for over 1,500 
miles, it seems strange to read—* the recollection 
that we were on the utmost verge of the British 
Dominions, that the white inhabitants were the 
very outcasts of society, and that we were sur- 
rounded by uncivilized tribes of blacks, often 
occupied my mind, but believing we were here 
in the allotment of religious duty, 1 could not 
desire to be in any other place.” After com- 
pleting the service laid upon them there, they 
returned to Sydney, being driven into Newe astle 
by stress of weather en route, and avs ailing them- 
selves as usual of the op portunity to hold re sligious 
and other meetings. They also establis shed a 
Temperance Society, and a British and Foreign 
Bible Society Auxiliary. The remainder of 1835, 
and also the following year, were devoted to 
labor in and around Syiney, and to missionary 
into the nlans d distriets. As in 
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Tasmania, the authorities were glad to receive 
reports and suggestions on various topics, and it 
js easy to understand that abuses of every descrip- 
tion abounded under the system in force. Even 
in sanitary matters, the utmost carelessness pre- 
yailed; in Norfolk Island the prisoners were 
crowded into such stifling quarters that they 
could only exist by stripping themselves of all 
clothing r, and at Campbell Town, near Sydney 
itself, J. Backhouse found that 90 persons were 
sometimes confined in a damp, underground, 
unventilated jail-room 20 feet by 12, and 8 feet 
high, from w hich so foul a stench arose, that the 
windows of the Court House above had to be 
kept open in all weathers, and sometimes the 
court was obliged to adjourn to another place. 

In Second Month, 1837, the Friends left N. 
§. W., and returned to Tasmania, where they 
remained till the Eleventh Month, building 
where they had already laid foundations, and, 
like the Apostle of old, going through the land 
confirming the churches. 

In Eleventh Month, 1837, they sailed for Port 
Phillip, and made hele way through the un- 
buoyed channels to Hobson’s Bay, esteeming 
themselves fortunate that the ship only grounded 
on one sand-bank. 

Melbourne did not then contain 370,000 inhab- 
itants, nor had it 60 miles of street tramways. 
It was only 15 months old, and contained about 
100 houses. But there was traffic and bustle, 
and town allotments of half-an-acre, which had 
a short time before been put up at £5 (£7 being 
thought too much) had actually risen to £25, 
and even £100, “ owing to the mania for settling.” 
(I may add that this rapid advancestill continues ; 
it is not very many years since Friends bought 
land adjoining their Meeting-house at about £15 
per foot, and the next block has lately been sold 
at £95.) 

A red flag among the tea-tree scrub marked 
the landing place, and there J. B. and some 
horses and a bullock were put ashore by means 
of a boat, and he found his way without much 
difficulty through open forest and across a salt 
marsh to Melbourne, guiding his course by certain 
landmarks previously described. 

Here he and his companion became guests of 
the Superintendent of a Missionary Station oceu- 
pying a Government reserve of 800 acres two 
miles up the Yarra, a crew of four native boys 
rowing them there. This must have been at 
Richmond, whose quiet glades were not then dis- 
turbed by the whistles of 500 daily trains, and 
there still exist in what is now the Park, one or 
two old gum trees, from which large sheets of 
the bark have been removed to make canves, show- 
ing on the edges of the dry and withered wood 
the indents of the stone tomahawks of the blacks. 
It may be doubted whether when these few trees 
fall there will remain any visible memorial what- 
ever of the old native race. : 

Perhaps the Friends found themselves in some 
financial difficulty, for J. B. notes that almost 
everything, including labor, was paid for by 
orders on Sydney or Van Diemen’s Land. The 
few who had cash demanded 20 to 40 per cent. 
discount, and a mechanic received half his wages 
in goods at about 30 per cent. profit, and the 
rest in an order, on which he paid his employer 
10 per cent. discount for cash. 

He also records spending nearly a whole day 
on the beach, vainly trying, by the kindling of 
two fires, (the recognized signal for a boat), to 
obtain attention from his vessel in the Bay. 

The next port of call was off Adel: 1ide, which 
was also in the embryo stage of existence. Here 
as in Melbourne, the Friends were received with 


the utmost courtesy by the authorities, and the 
right hand of fe llowship was extended to them 
by ministers of other denominations. The Epis- 
copal clergyman placed at their disposal the 
“square erection of planks with a flat roof, raised 
and seated chiefly by the Minister’s own hands,” 
in which he usually held service; and the Inde- 
pendent Minister offered them hospitality in his 
tent. It was the early summer and already very 
hot. Fires were frequent, and the rush built 
huts burnt like tinder. Here and there men 
were mowing the native, “ kangaroo grass,” which 
grew elbow high, but little or no land seems to 
have then been ploughed. There was a scattered 
population of about 1,200, and acre allotments 
in the town had risen from about £7 to about 
£50 in value. 

Numerous natives loitered about, and the Pro- 
tector of the Aborigines had the utmost difficulty 
in preventing trouble between them and the 
whites. There were a few members of our Society 
among the settlers, and James Backhouse was 
once more able to hold a Friend’s meeting, but 
whether it was then permanently established, 
and has continued without any break to the 
present time, I have not ascertained. Work in 
the cause of temperance, in the interests of the 
natives, and general religious service, occupied 
the time till the ship sailed. Of course neither 
here nor in Melbourne were there convict estab- 
lishments, each settlement having from its com- 
mencement been composed of free immigrants. 

In Twelfth Month, 1837, the vessel sailed for 
Western Australia and arrived at Albany on 
Christmas Day. It was a poor place, only a few 
scattered cottages, with four public houses, and 
no bakery. One retailer of spirits “read prayers” 
to whomsoever cared to hear him, but there was 
no religious teacher in the place. 

Supplies of clothing, flour, and live stock had 
run short, and even the children of the Govern- 
ment Resident, Sir R. Spencer, were going bare- 
foot. There was little here to detain the ship, 
and a few days later she anchored off Freemantle. 
This too was a half-decayed looking place. Perth, 
the capital, ten miles up the Swan river, was not 
much better, while the aspect of the surrounding 
country was very poor. 

The social condition of the settlers may be 
guessed at from J. B’s statement; “the whole 
revenue of the Government, amounting to about 
£7000 a year, is derived from spirits, in the form 
of duty on the imports. It is difficult, he adds, 
to estimate the ruin that has been brought upon 
this Colony by the cons umption of spirits. ” Yet 
even here the ‘y succeeded in organizing a Tem- 
perance Society, though, as one working-man 
who was present pointed out, the difficulties 
were almost insurmountable as long as wages 
were paid one third in spirits, and the balance 
in an order on a store where little beside drink 
was obtainable. 

The Friends remained six weeks in the West- 
ern Colony, and finally left Australia on Second 
Month, 12th, 1838. Their six years of active 
labor had not been without hardships and disap- 
pointments, but in the retrospect there was a 
deep sense of thankfulness that they had been 
enabled to carry out to the full extent of their 
abilities the work which their Lord and Master 
had called for at their hands. 

Further religious service still lay before them 
which need be but briefly alluded to here. In 
Mauritius, and subsequently in South Afric: 
they spent between two and three years, and 
when their mission was at last concluded, they 
separated at Cape Town. G. W. Walker re- 
turned to Hobart, where he married and set- 


tled, thereby establishing a precedent, which has 
since his time been followed by not a few English 
Friends. As a Minister of the Society, he was 
largely instrumental in building up the church 
in Tasmania, of which his widow and children 
are still members. 

James Backhouse returned to England, and, 
after an absence of nine years and a half, was 
restored to the children whom he had left “ young, 
and who were now grown and altered past recog- 
nition.”’—Second Month, 21st, 1841. 

For the remainder of his life he resided in 
Y ork, delighting in the opportunity for botanical 
work, which the possession of one of the finest 
nursery grounds in England afforded, maintain- 
ing a keen interest in the progress of our Society, 
and of all branches of Christian activity in the 
distant lands he had traversed, and at different 
times paying visits in gospel love to various 
parts of the United Kingdom and to Norway. 
His health gradually ft ailed, and for several years 
the ardent ‘and willing spirit was made to feel 
the weakness of the flesh, till on First Month, 
20th, 1869, he was released from all mortal bonds, 
and passed from earth, to be forever with his 
Lord. 





For “Tue Frrenp.” 
Conformity to the World. 

Perhaps all Christian believers will admit that 
Paul meant what he said, when he said, “ be not 
conformed to this world.” And we may also 
suppose that he thought there was need of saying 
it or he would not have said it. And that human 
nature is the same now as it was then. Hence 
the longing in our evil nature, after that which 
is forbidden of God. For we see that in the be- 
ginning, the fruit of the forbidden tree was plea- 
sant to the eye; so our mother Eve partook of it 
and transmitted the effects of it to her posterity. 
And, if I can see aright, in looking over the head- 
dresses, and various vain and ornamental things 
which make such a display in our gaudy world, 
and which have found such a welcome entrance 
in our religious meetings where plainness is pro- 
fessed, we now have many mothers, since the 
days of mother Eve, that look upon forbidden 
things as pleasant to the eye. So they partake 
of them, and transmit them to their posterity, by 
educating their children to them from their very 
infancy. But they are forbidden by the Spirit 
of God, if we take Paul for authority, when he 
wrote against being conformed to this world. 
And Peter also forbids it where, in speaking of 
the adornments of the women, he says, “ Let it 
not be the outward adorning of plaiting the hair, 
and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of ap- 
parel ; but let it be the hidden man of the he: art, 
in‘that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price. For after this man- 
ner, in the old time, the holy women also who 
trusted in God, adorned themselves.’ 

But we may conform to the world in a variety 
of ways besides in dressand language. We may 
conform to the superfluities of a worldly life in 
much of our manner of living. Such as in ex- 
travagant display at our tables, and in the furni- 
ture of our houses. And most lamentably so in 
our ostentatious show and extravagant expenses 
at funerals. Oh fellow-professors of Christianity, 
where is our consistency ? Where is our modera- 
tion which should appear unto all men? for the 
Lord is at hand. Are we transformed by the 
renewing of our minds, so as to prove for our- 
selves, what the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God is concerning us? But while our 
own wills bear the sway, we shall never prove, 
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from individual experience, what the will of God 
concerning us is. And while we continue to con- 
form to the ways of the world, and to gratify the 
carnal mind, we are in the broad way, and guing 
hand in hand with the world to destruction ; and 
our dear Lord tells us, that many there be which 
shall go in thereat. Because it isso much more 
easy for that flesh and blood which cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven, to drift along with 
the current, and receive the praise of men, and 
the friendship of the world, and to conform to its 
ways, than it is to deny ourselves and take up 
our daily cross against these things. So it is no 
great wonder that the natural man should con- 
tinue in the broad way, for it takes no striving 
or conflict to enter, as he is already, by nature, 
inclined to it. But it does require a striving to 
enter in at the strait gate, and to walk in the nar- 
row way that leads to life, so few there are that 
find it. And it takes something beyond a mere 
seeking, in our own wills and strength, to enter 
in at the strait gate, and to walk in the narrow 
way which leads to life. It takes a striving, a 
battle with the enemy. So Christ says, “ Many 
shall seek to enter in and shall not be able.” 

So let us cease to please the eye, 

With outward shows which gratify ; 

But only tend to dim the road 

Which leads through sorrow up to God. 

And let us strive to close the ear, 

Against the charming things we hear, 

Which only tend to false repose, 

And thus the ear of conscience close. 

Against the silent Teacher’s will, 

Who yet can utter, “ Peace, be still,” 

When the disturbing billows roll 

To overwhelm the troubled soul. 

For storms and tempest will assail, 

3ut never over us prevail, 

When Christ, our captain, is on hand 

To guide us to that peaceful land 

Of rest and joy, upon that shore 

Where storms of life will be no more. 

But where, in never-ending day, 

All cares and troubles flee away. 

D. H. 
Dus.in, Lyp., First Mo. 24th, 1888. 
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Trade and Business. 
(Continued from page 268.) 

FROM ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT DISCIPLINE. 

1695.—Advised that none trade by sea or land 
beyond their abilities, and that Friends keep to 
a word in their dealings as much as may be ; and 
if any are indebted abroad or at home and an- 
swer not the same in due time, that such be ad- 
monished thereof that the truth may not be re- 
proached, and people, whether rich or poor, kept 
out of their just dues. 

1701.—Dear friends, This meeting being un- 
der a holy care and concern for the glory of 
God, the honor of our holy profession, and safety 
and growth of every member of the body, do 
advise and counsel all Friends in the love of our 
God and for their own good, that they keep to 
such lawful and honest employments as they will 
understand and are able to manage, for a neces- 
sary support of themselves and families, and not 
to launch out beyond their abilities, especially 
upon such credit as Truth may have given them 
with their brethren or others, and more at their 
hazard who trust them than their own; which is 
not only dishonorable to Truth but dishonest as 
men, and such cannot be owned in such things 


to have a place in the body. 
oo 


Dear FRrIenDs,—Dwell in the love of God 
and in his righteousness, and that will preserve 
you above all changeable spirits that be foul 
and unclean, and that dwell not in the Truth, 
but in quarrels. Avoid such.— George Foz. 


SELECTED. 


FREE GIFTS. 
BY MARY E BRADLEY. 


How sweet are God’s free gifts to man,— 
How sweet and manifold 

His gifts that since the world began 
Were neither bought nor sold! 


Tongue cannot tell the changeful grace 
Of April’s silver showers, . 

Or rightly show the loveliness 
Of wild unplanted flowers. 


And who can picture as they are 
The rustling leaves of June, 

The morning and the evening star, 
The splendor of the noon ? 


Unbought, unsold, the west winds blow, 
The bird-songs thrill the air; 

And rich and poor, and high and low, 
The equal sweetness share. 


Just or unjust, his foes or friends, 
We go upon our way ; 

And God’s sun shines, his rain descends 
His dew falls day by day. 


Ah, Lord, how carelessly we go! 
Unmindful of thee quite, 

Using each gracious gift as though 
It were our own by right. 


Yea, and with thankless murmuring 
kor other boons denied, 

Despising many a precious thing 
In blind and reckless pride. 


Give us, O thou whose gifts are free! 
The grace to heed thy call, 
That in thy gifts we may find thee,— 
The sweetest gift of all. 
—S. S. Times. 
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IN THE QUIETNESS OF LIFE. 


In the quietness of life, 
When the flowers have shut their eye, 
And a stainless breadth of sky 

Bends above the hill of strife; 
Then my God, my chiefest Good, 
Breathe upon my lonelihood ; 

Let the shining silence be 

Filled with thee, my God, with thee. 


When the fields of thought are still, 
After words have been all day 
Busy with their noisy play, 

Vexing Keason’s patient skill; 

After all the mirth is dulled 
And the questioning is lulled; 
Let the shining silence be 
Filled with thee, my God, with thee. 


When the tired Soul is freed 
From the smarting touch of sense, 
And above the vague suspense 
Glows a peaceful holy creed ; 
When the trust of all God’s things 
Covers us with kindly wings; 
Let the shining silence be 
Filled with thee, my God, with thee. 


When the Will bends low and meek 
On the cold white altar stair, 
Sharing what the angels share 

When they look and cannot speak; 
When in shading of the eyes 
Faith obtains its richest prize: 

Let the shining silence be 

Filled with thee, my God, with thee. 


When a Hope eternal stands 
On some hallowed, soundless height 
In transfiguration light, 

Touching heav’n with lifted hands ; 
Soften thou the piercing ray, 
Lest it burn my life away: 

Let the shining silence be 

Filled with thee, my God, with thee. 


Thou Ideal Loveliness, 
Shine amid Life’s troublous storm ; 
Let thy calm harmonious form 

Be the solace of distress : 


And when teil is left behind 
Comes the Sabbath of the mind, 
Let the shining silence be 
Lost in thee, my God, in thee. 
—British Weekly. 


Down the Danube. 


Some of the letters of Dr. Mutchmore, pub- 
lished in The Presbyterian, describe his travels 
in a section of country probably little known to 
most of the readers of The Friend—those border- 
ing on the River Danube in the lower part of 
its course. The following selections from these 
letters, it is hoped, will prove interesting. The 
point where the description commences is below 
Belgrade, where the Danube forces its way 
through the Carpathian Mountains. 


The river breaks down into cataracts at a 
place called Drenhora, and from this to Skela 
Gladova, a distance of twenty miles, we were 
obliged to ride in carriages. Here at disembark- 
ing we first encounted the Wallachians of this 
mountainous region, a strange kind of people, 
Oriental in size, dress and habits. This is our 
first introduction to clouted feet. The legs are 
wrapped in thick woolen cloth and bound with 
leather thongs, and a kind of leather moccasin 
laced upon the feet. Many had only a bundle 
of rags tied about their legs, and wore Turkish 
trousers and jackets of sheep-skin, all scaly with 
sweaty dirt. They never wash unless they acci- 
dentally fall into the river, and their clothes are 
worn until they fall off. There were jackets 
that were patch upon patch, how long none 
would venture to surmise, the first fabric had 
been gone for years. They all have girdles six 
or seven inches wide, by which they keep up 
their trousers. The women wear dresses of white, 
coarse linen also dirty, with long fringe of differ- 
ent colored threads hanging down in the back, 
and in front a gay apron reaching below the 
knees, and are barefooted and repulsive. 

These creatures live in inconceivable dirt. 
Their towns can only be matched in squalidness 
in Turkey. They are farmers, and herdsmen, 
and vine raisers, for the vine on these limestone 
hills grows almost indigenously. They faise 
wheat in great abundance, for the limestone land, 
with its red clay subsoil and black loam, is the 
native place of wheat. The mills are as queer 
as the people. These consist of boats anchored 
in the swift waters of the river, with great wooden 
water wheels, fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, 
with the buckets or boards catching the water 
on the underside, for instead of the overshot 
wheels as used in our country mills, these are 
undershot, this simple contrivance giving velocity 
to the mills by gearing to the stones. To our 
surprise it is said they make good flour, and 
certainly the bread proves it. Another product 
is our Indian corn, which is food for the people 
through months, in roasted and boiled ears, and 
so abundant is it in Wallachia, that it sells for 
about eight dollars a ton. We passed orchards 
of large blue plums, in which the yield would 
not be less than five hundred bushels. These 
are made into jellies, marmalades and brandies. 
The mode of hay-stacking here is novel, to say 
the least. They stack their hay in the tops of 
the trees. A mulberry, catalpa, or apple tree, 
with outspreading branches, has a stack started 
in the centre boughs, and if they bend to the earth 
under the load they are propped up. A ton of 
hay thus lifts its head in a graceful stack, and 
this mode is labor saving, for the cattle can lift 
their heads and pull it down from below, and 
the hay will sink down as needed. 
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At the end of the carriage journey, which 
was not a disagreeable variation of the travel, 
we re-embarked upon the seething river, greatly 
enraged by its narrow bounds and rocky bottom, 
<0 that its velocity here is almost frightful. The 
rocks become more insolent, and thrust them- 
selves into view on all sides, some in crescent 
forms and some as battlements fierce for the fray. 
These frettings are caused by reefs of hard por- 

hyry, crossing the river obliquely like a dam, 
producing a fall of eight feet, beyond which is 
another with tre mendous breakers, but is only 
formidable in low water. Here the limestone 
gives place to the sandstone, red and white, pro- 
jecting far into the river, worn and polished by 
the rush of untold centuries, from which we pass 
into water almost without a ripple, and then 
around a point crowned with a triple towered 
castle of Roman origin. The river breaks out 
into a broad expanse of laughing water after her 
fierce conflicts are over, and the white chalk cliffs, 
flanking the entrance to it, are conspicuous for 

a great distance , and surpass in height any preci- 
pice yet passed, and exceed in grandeur all others. 
At this point there is a wonderful display of 
engineering skill in a road built in 1840 which 
is cut through the solid rock, blasted out suffi- 
ciently to allow vehicles to pass each other. 
Here is colossal granduer, the rocks to their 
giddy summits are perpendicular, and the ex- 
treme height above the water is said to be two 
thousand feet, while the river is narrowed between 
to two hundred yards. 


On the Servian side is one of the wonders of 


the ages gone by, which startles us into inquiry 
as to whether the times in which we live are any 
more remarkable in their victories over the forces 
of nature than the dead past. In the side of the 
rock, ten or more feet above high water mark, 
are sockets seven inches square, in which the 
ends of timbers were inserted upon which planks 
were placed, as on a bridge, forming a highway 
around this mountain overhanging the water. 
This was built by the Roman Emperor Trajan 
during his occupation of this country. This is 
not the only place where the work of the a 
appears on the Danube, but it is one of the leas 

defaced by time. It was a tow-path, but a mi 
also over which the troops and munitions of war 
were moved as well; and this baleony road ex- 
tended for fifty miles above the swerving current 
of the river. A coin was struck to commemorate 
this triumph, bearing the inscription “ Via Tra- 
jan.” Below, a mile or two, isa cavern called 
Veteran’s Cave, from the fact that a brave Aus- 
trian General, who, in 1692, had the chief com- 
mand in Transylvania, 
four hundred men, by which it was resolutely 
defended for many weeks against a host of Turks. 
In 1728 it was again successfully defended by 
Major Von Stein. 

The boat soon bears on to another famous 
spot where the Danube is narrowest in all its 
course, being but one hundred and twenty-three 
yards in width. At this point stood another 
famous Roman fort, at the end of the narrow 
defile, through which the river rushes madly on 
into a wider channel. U pon a cliff on the right 
bank is a tablet bearing this inscription in honor 
of Trajan ; the tablet is supported by two winged 
figures, with a dolphin on each side, and sur- 
mounted by a Roman eagle : “ Imp. Czesar Nerva 
F. Nerva Traianvs Avg. Germ. Pontif Maximus 
Trib. Po. XXX.,” to commemorate Trajan’s first 
Dacian campaign, A. D., 103, and the construc- 
tion of the wonderful road along the Danube. 

The remote southern boundaries of Hungary 
are now reached, Orsova is the last of its tow ns, 


an old military station of about nine hundred 
inhabitants, 
with river towns when railroads go around them. 
Here the Wallachians appear in their best and 
worst peculiarities, a 
Hungarians and Sclavs, their appearance is more 
wild and barbarous, clad in long shirts with 
rude belts around their waists and loose trousers. 
The rest of their garments are made of sheepskins 
dressed, and sometimes embroidered, but usually 
so covered with dirt that it is cracked like an 
alligator’s 








hid in it a garrison of 


left to desolation, which is usual 


race distinct from both 


hide. The fact must be confessed 
that “store clothes” have much to do in making 
reputation in the world. It is said that this is a 
kind and comparatively harmless people, but 
their toggery is against them. 

A peculiarity of the Wallachians is the way in 
which babyhood is managed in order that the 
mother may carry on the business of life, which 
consists of every thing of drudgery that mortal 
van do. There is a long basket, about ten inches 
wide, swung by straps from the shoulders, so that 
it lies horizontally across the mother’s back at 
the waist. In this basket the little fellow coos, 
grambles and bawls just as he chooses, while the 
mother walks, works, digs, tends masons, carried 
bricks on her head, stands in the markets, or 
drives oxen. 

Orsova is most distinguished at present for 
having the spot of ground in which Kossuth hid 
from 1849-1852 the Hungarian crown of St. 
Stephen from the grasp of the Austrian govern- 
ment. The place where it was found is marked 
by a little octagonal chapel, in the centre of which 
is an opening in the ground perhaps five feet 


the famous crown, thought to be indispensable to 
the existence of the kingdom. The chapel is 
reached through avenues of the most magnificent 
Lombardy poplars to be seen in all Europe. 
During our stay we drove down the river to 
the “Iron Gates,” so famed in the history of the 
Danube. Why these cataracts, not equal to the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence, are called “ Iron 
Gates,” is hard to tell, for here ends the magne- 
sian formation and the slate appears; the water 
rushes over slate beds ata frightful rate, but 
there is a channel through which the largest boats 
run at high water. The Austrian government 
engaged, in the Berlin treaty, to put a channel 
through after the methods adopted in the open- 
ing of “ Hell Gate,” in the East River. This 
will be undertaken immediately, and will be on 
the Servian side. The name is only a figure 
referring to the difficult passage. Further down 
below the rapids are the remaining three piers 


of Trajan’s Bridge, intact amidst the rush of 


waters through the long centuries of pelting 
storms and the wastings of the air, monuments 
of the power of the Roman Empire in the days 
of its imperial greatness. 

(To be continued) 
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Ir is cause of grief and painful concern, in ob- 
serving that many of our youth, instead of at- 
te nding to the gospel exhortation to be sober- 
minded, having given way to lightness and 
vanity, which leading into pride and its perni- 
cious consequences, hath manifested, that though 
they professed with us, they were not really of us. 

Oh! that our young women would cease from 
all unseemly and immodest appearance in their 
apparel! Certainly both males and females who 
take such undue liberties, flee from the cross of 
Christ ; and if they do not repent and return, 
they will thereby suffer great loss.— Christian 
Advices of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
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Cleaning the Corners. 


A friend of mine once told me that when he 
was a boy his father sent him to clean the win- 
He got a cloth, and began rubbing away 
By-and-by his father came to see 
how the work was getting on. He found the little 
fellow rubbing at the middle of a pane, where it 
was already clean, and never touching the cor- 
ners, which were full of dirt; and said, “ Never 
mind the middles of the panes—they are always 
clean; clean the corners, clean the corners!’ 

The boy never forgot what his father said, and 
afterwards saw how well it applied to his life 
and the lives of others, as well as to the window 
panes, 

The most of us are fairly respectable people, 
and I trust not a few of us real Christians. We 
avoid big sins and all sorts of common wicked- 
ness ; but I fear some of us do not watch enough 
against little sins and shortcomings, especially 
we do not give heed enough to the cultivation of 
the Christian graces, which make life so bright 
and beautiful. We are not thieves, liars, swearers, 
nor drunkards. We have a character to keep 
up, and the rub of the respectable world, with- 
out much trouble on our part, keeps it—keeps 
the middle of the pane clean, even when there 
is not much of Christian principle. It costs us 
no trouble to keep it clean ; in fact, I may say it 
keeps itself clean. But what about the corners? 
“QO,” you say, “it does not much matter about 
them ; they are but corners—nobody heeds about 
them.” So you leave them to be a spider's den, 
full of cobwebs and dirt and the remains of dead 
flies. Many a bright character-pane is all but 
spoiled by its dirty corners. When people go 
to look at sunlight through it, their eye at once 

catches the cobwebs, and the very sunbeams 
seem to have a tint of dirt in them. Many a 
noble hearted Christian, whose walk is guided 
by sterling principle, has his influence for good 
greatly hindered by some small but objection- 
able cobweb or dead fly in the corner, to which 
he pays no attention. — The Quiver. 
cantante’ 

A Mere Vision Proves Nothing—David Whit- 
mer, the last one of the three original witnesses 
to the truth of the Book of Mormon, at the point 
of death, called his friends to his bedside last 
week, and bore testimony to the truth of = 
Book of Mormon and of the Bible. He was pas 
eighty-three years of age, and left the i noe 
in 1838 on account of their de parting from the 
faith and introducing polygamy, in which he 
never believed. It is quite possible that he was 
an honest man, and that he believed his own 
testimony as to what he thought he saw. We 
knew of a Baptist deacon who solemnly declared 
that under the influence of a spiritual medium 
a table, having upon it a kerosene lamp, chased 
him up a flight of stairs, and that the lamp did 
not fall off On subsequently measuring the 
table, it was found that the stairs were three feet 
and six inches wide, and the table five feet. The 
pious deacon looked at it, and, with the utmost 
simplicity, said, “ I thought it did.” 








THE attempting to become “all things to all 
men,” the determination to have a showy numeri- 
cally and financially prosperous church on the 
part of church officials, only places before them, 
for their unravelling, the difficult, the never to 
be solved proble m, “how to combine the service 
of God and of mammon, how to make two in- 
compatible things consistent, the indulgence of 
inclination and the approval of God.” 
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What a Vassar Girl did—A Vassar girl tells 
in the New York Morning Journal, of ‘the curi- 
ous ways in which some of the poorer students at 
that institution earn their pocket money. “ Some 
of the girls who come up to Vassar,’ she says, 

‘are as helpless as babes. They are the daugh- 
ters of millionaires, and never brushed their own 
hair or sewed a button on their boots in their 
lives. They are only too glad to have some one 
do those things for them, and that is how the 
poorer girls make pocket money. Last year a 
pretty blue-eyed girl came to college, and stated 
during the first week that her tuition and board 
were paid by a kind relative, but every penny 
for dress, car fare, and the thousand and one 
little incidentals, she must earn herself.” 

Soon after her arrival the following announce- 
ment appeared on her door: 

Gloves and shoes neatly mended for 10 cents each. 

Breakfast brought up for 10 cents. 

Hair brushed each night for 25 cents a week 

Beds made up at 10 cents a week. 

“That little freshman made just $150 the first 
year,” continues the account, “and that paid all 
of her expenses and a good part of her tuition 
fees.”— Boston Advertiser. 

—aceiaiaies 

HicH attainment is hile a as a result by a 
great many persons who are unwilling to perse- 
vere in the effort at attaining. Indeed, there 
are those who seem to think that they may have 
attainments without any attaining; whereas no 
person can attain to any position, or to any pos- 
session,—of character, of influence, of favor, of 
skill, of power,—without effort and exertion. 
This is in the very meaning of the word itself. 
“ Attain differs from obtain and procure, in that 
it involves the idea of considerable effort, while 

‘obtain’ does not necessarily imply e _ at all, 
and ‘ procure’ only a small degree of Thus 
we may obtain an estate by inhe aeiiee we may 
procure a book by loan or purchase, but we 
attain an end only by exertion.” He who would 
attain to any he ight must climb ; and the greater 
the height the more prolonged the climbing r et 
is in this sense that Montesqie u says, ‘The sue- 
cess of the greater part of things de pends upon 
knowing how long it takes to sueceed’”—and 
persevering until success is attained. Any man 
of exceptionally great attainments has been an 
exceptionally great worker —in the line of his 
attaining.—Selected. 

Natural History, Science, &c. 

Draining an Illinois Swamp.—There is a marsh 
of about 200,000 acres in Mason County, Illinois, 
bordering the Illinois River, which has been a 
hunting ground for duck and other game. A 
large part of this has been recently drained by 
an extensive system of ditchings. The main 
ditch is 60 feet wide at top, 40 feet at bottom, 
and 8 feet deep. It is 15 miles long, and has a 
fall of 4 feet to the mile. The earth is a mixed 

sand and clay; and the dredge which does the 
work floats in the water of the ditch, and pro- 
gresses about 100 feet in a day. The work has 
been in operation for several years. 


































































made by boiling powdered sugar in fresh milk 
and mixing with a solution of soluble glass. 







zoux models of human anatomy, at low prices. 


Chinese Trade Unions.—The 






State Department at Washington, an 





Substitute for Gum Arabic.—For use as a mucil- 
age, a preparation has been patented in Germany, 


Papier-Maché Models.—A firm in Yokohama, 


Japan, is now manufacturing the excellent Au- 


United States 
Minister at Pekin, China, has transmitted to the 
article, 
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showing that every branch of business and every 
trade there, is arbitrarily controlled by despotic 
Trade Unions. They boycott, regulate prices, 
hours of labor, number of apprentices, and cause 
strikes, as similar organizations in this country 
are endeavoring todo. One member of the gold 
leaf craft at Soocham, recently violated a rule by 
taking more than one apprentice at atime. His 
union punished him by biting him to death. 
The union was composed of 123 men, and each 
one set his teeth in the flesh of the offending 
brother. 

Death from an Unsuspected Danger.—At the 
union of the small and large intestines in the 
human body there is a small projection or bag 
called by anatomists the worm-shaped appendage, 
in which seeds or other small solid bodies which 
have been swallowed are sometimes lodged, and 
cause inflammation, which has frequently re- 
sulted in death. The Hartford Times mentions 
the death of a respected citizen of that place, 
whose case was so puzzling that an autopsy was 
made which showed that death was caused by a 
piece of peanut shell lodged in this appendage. 

Moisture-Proof Glue.—Dissolve 16 ozs. of glue 

1 3 pints of skim milk. 

An Incendiary Monkey.—The steam yacht 
Norma, lying at a wharf in New York, was re- 
cently set on fire by a monkey, which gnawed 
through the ropes with which it was tied, got 
matches from a match-safe in the cabin, and 
started a fire between the deck and the ceiling 
of the coal bunkers. It took the crew all night 
to locate and put out the fire, which was filling 
the vessel with smoke. 


taining a dam whereby the water of a stream 
was set back upon the plaintiff’s premises in such 
a manner as to become stagnant, whereby the 
atmosphere was impregnated with unwholesome 
yapors which caused sickness, the court said: 

“There is no such thing as a presc riptive right 
or any other right to maintain a public nuisance, 
Admitting that the defendant’s dam has been 
erected and maintained more than twenty years, 
and that during the whole of that period it has 
rendered the country unhealthy, such a length 
of time can be no defense to a proceeding on the 
part of the public to abate it, or an action by an 
individual for the special damage he may have 
sustained from it.” All this is in accord with 
various decisions which have been rendered and 
shows how decided is the rule that what is shown 
to be continuously injurious or full of risk to the 
public health can find no comfort or defense in 
law. 

A Peculiarity in Hearing.—Some time ago an 
engineer on the Little Miami Railroad was sus- 
pended because, after having been examined b 
Dr. Clark, he was found to be quite deaf. The 
engineer claimed at the time that he could hear 
every thing while running his engine, but the 
doctor found that in a still room he could not 
hear ordinary conversation a foot away. The 
engineer lives at Cincinnati, and received treat- 
ment in that city for his disease, but without any 
special benefit. After being suspended eight 
months the engineer again came to Dr. Clark 
and insisted that he could hear perfectly while 
on a moving engine. The doctor thought he 
would test the case, and, accompanying the man 

Cincinnati, made a number of experiments 
with him on engines. The result was that the 
doctor found the engineer was not only telling 
the truth in regard to the matter, but also that 
the deaf man could hear low re marks and whis- 
pers ona moving engine that even Dr. Clark’s 
keen ear failed to catch. The engineer was re- 
instated to his former place.— Columbus ( Ohio,) 
Journal. 





































Old Buildings.—It has sometimes happened 
that the tearing down of old buildings, especially 
of those long used as residences, has been accom- 
panied by outbreaks of disease. The dirt which 
accumulates in and around such buildings forms 
a good breeding ground for those low forms of 
vegetable life, which are supposed to cause some 
forms of sickness. Emmerich, of Leipsic, last 
year, made a series of investigations and found 
an almost incredible amount of filth in the ma- 
terial used to fill the spaces between the floors 
and the subjacent ceilings. He says: There ex- 
ists nowhe sre in nature, not even in the neighbor- 
hood of human dwellings, a soil so highly con- 
taminated with nitrogenous sate substances 
and their decomposition products as the dump- 
ing material under the floor of dwelling rooms.” 
This organic matter was derived from the water 
and dust that penetrated through the cracks in 
the floor. To guard against such danger, the 
floors, especially those of hospitals, should be 
made with boards jointed together and covered 
with some kind of pitch or varnish, so as to be 
impermeable. 


French-Canadian Population.—P rofessor Gold- 
win Smith, in The Independent, calls attention to 
the marked increase of the French element in 
the population of Lower Canada. The French 
peasantry multiply at an extraordinary rate. 
“Families of 18 and 20 children are found 
among them.” “ By sheer numerical increase, 
the lower races seem in a fair way to thrust the 
higher races—whose marriages are restrained by 
social pride, and whose women often avoid ma- 
ternity—from the seat of powers.” The British 
population of the city of Quebec, has been re- 
duced to about 6,000 persons, and the Eastern 
townships, once thoroughly British, he says, are 
fast becoming French. 


Pollution of Streams.—In a case where an ac- 
tion was brought against the defendant for main- 
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Items. 


Women Delegates in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
—aAt the General Conference of the M. E. Church 
for the United States, to be held the present year, 
the question of the right of women to seats therein 
as delegates, will probably be discussed ; since two 
women have been elected as lay delegates from the 
Nebraska and Rock River Conferences. Prior to 
1872, lay members were excluded from the General 
Conference. Those who have been chosen as dele- 
gates since that time we believe have uniformly 
been men, till the present year. If it shall be de- 
cided that women delegates have a right to admis- 
sion, the effect will probably be to open the way for 
a further advance of the sex into the offices of the 
Methodist body, and their admittance as recognized 
members of the ministry. 






















































To Keep Moths from Woollens.—Put them on some 
deserving poor or unfortunate person and have them 
worn-out. Every kind of woollen cloth can be saved 
in this way. Housewives all over the land will 
soon be busy putting away their winter clothing so 
that the moths cannot attack it. Articles that they 
can readily spare may well be bestowed on some 
shivering mortal. One can always find derserving 
poor, and those who, having means, give as stew- 
ards, and not as proprietors, rarely offend even the 
proud poor by giving to them.— Chris. Advocate. 


Under 
malignity, rage, fraud, 












War.—The chief evil of war is mora/ evil. 
its standard gather violence, 
perfidy, rapacity, and lust. If it only slew man, it 
would do little; it turns man into a beast of prey. 
Here is the evil of war, that man, made to be the 
brother, becomes the deadly foe of his kind; that 
man, whose duty it is to mitigate suffering, makes 
the infliction of suffering his study and end; that 
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man, whose office it is to avert and heal the wounds It is needful from time to time to call atten- 
which come from nature’s powers, makes researches | tion to the fundamental truth, that “what the 
into nature’s laws, and arms himself with her most | Lord is pleased to open” in the minister, is the 
awful So he may become the destroyer of) ource to which he must look for the food he is 
ae Sey commissioned at the time to hand to the people; 
Observance of the First-day of the Week.— The} and that he must not depend on any stores of 
British Friend quotes from the remarks of a London Scriptural or other knowledge which he may 
Correspondent of the Press, the statement that aJp oot a - : i 
‘ ea Sed : ‘copy. | have accumulated ; or rely upon the degree of 
yery remarkable change is coming over the observ- | . cae ee : 5 
ance of the First-day in London. Outwardly the intellectual ability which may have been devel- 
appearance of the day is much the same; the ordin- oped by education or use. He who alone knows 
ary places of amusement are shut; but First-day | the hearts of the people, and what they need at 
evening has become a great social and political in- | any particular time, is as able now to give to his 
stitution among the working classes. It is the | ministers his word to declare as He was to the 
favorite time for the meeting of political clubs ; and prophets and apostles of old. It is his Divine 
lectures oo ncgmner subjects a almost sa common | Power inwardly revealed that is the authority of 
as sermons. “This day has become, in fact, the day | : wey ‘ . 
in which the working classes seek culture and plea- | *e true Gospel minister, and that gives him the 
sure.’ Hundreds of clubs and lecture halls are | ability to exercise aright the gift entrusted to 
open on First-day evening; and the artisan may} him. This power is independent of the Serip- 
listen to a political debate, or he may attend a sci-| tures; and though it may often make use of 
entific lecture, or hear music, just as his inclination Scripture language, and of the blessed truths re- 
may direct him. “This great transformation in the corded in them, yet this is not essential to Gospel 
habits of the population has been growing very | ministry. For the same Spirit that inspired holy 
rapidly during-the last few years. 3s <a a ae gene 
The editor of the British Friend alludes to the | men of old to write those invaluable records, still 
possible effect of promoting this condition of things | operates by its own power and authority on the 
minds of those whom it commissions to preach to 
others; and gives them fresh and living messages 
for the people. 


of meetings in the interest of Temperance, Peace, 
and other moral causes, held on First-days; and 
In speaking of ministry, William Penn says: 
“It is not our parts or memory, the repetition of 


thinks that even if harmless or promotive of good 

in themselves, ‘“‘yet, if they detract from the quiet 

restfulness which the best of society find so invigor- 

ating, and lead to excess in the opposite direction, | , 7 : : ; 

there is evidently need of care respecting them.” former openings in our own will or time, that 

As an evidence of the growth of the same ten-| Will do God’s work.” “It is the Spirit of the 

dency in this country, may be mentioned the prac- | Lord, immediately, or through the ministry of 

tice now become general, for meetings of “ Knights | his servants, that teacheth his people to profit.” 

of Labor’ and other organizations of working men, George Fox, in his Journal, remarks: “The 

to be held on the First-day of the week. knowledge which the world hath of what the 
prophets and apostles spake, is a flesh/y knowl- 
edge; and the apostates from the life in which 
the prophets and apostles were, have got their 
words—the Holy Scriptures—in a form, but not 

in the life nor spirit that gave them forth.” 

What is a flesh/y knowledge of spiritual things, 
but that knowledge obtained by the exercise of 
our own natural faculties, when separated from 
the enlightening influence of the Spirit of Truth, 
which furnishes the only key that can unlock 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven? 

Very instructive, in connection with this sub- 
ject, are the remarks of Stephen Grellet, written 
in the year 1819: “It is Christ’s prerogative to 
feed and instruct his people: his servants, even 
those who are divinely anointed as his ministers, 
can only hand out to the flock the bread which 
the Lord first gives them for the purpose, and 
which He himself blesses; neither can any avail- 
ingly instruct the people but as the Lord him- 
self commissions and qualifies them by his Spirit; 
so that they have nothing to give but what they 
themselves first receive from the Divine foun- 
tain; hence the necessity to attend to the dear 
Master’s injunction to his disciples, “ Tarry ye at 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from 
on high.” 

Some of our readers may think that these prin- 
ciples have been so long and so firmly estab- 
lished as the doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
that there is not much occasion to urge their im- 
portance at this time. But there are frequent 
evidences of a necessity of recurring to first prin- 
ciples. One of these is contained in an essay 
delivered at the time of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing held at Glen Falls last summer, prepared at 
the request of its Standing Committee on [du- 
cation and Evangelistic Work ; so that it seems 
to have a semi-official character. 

The writer of this Essay, “on Extemporaneous 
Speaking,” states that an extemporaneous lec- 
turer must carefully study his subject, and have 
his mind filled with facts and thoughts bearing 
















































upon it. In like manner, he thinks, the Gospel 
minister must have his mind stored with facts 
and principles relating to religion; and that 
these must be thoroughly digested by the study 
of the Scriptures. He says, “ We must find what 
the Law and Prophecy, the Psalm and Proverb, 
the Gospel and Epistle, have concerning our 
topic ; and how it has been developed in history. 
This topical study is indispensable.” Subject 
after subject is to be thus treated, until the whole 
range of Gospel truth has been examined and 
digested. “ Without such study,” says the essay, 
“no subject can be presented with its proper 
force.” 

To those who are disposed to acquiesce in 
these views, we commend the remarks quoted by 
Stephen Grellet, who at Zurich in Switzerland, 
in 1813, met with an aged man, Antistes Hesse, 
of a tender spirit, and the head of the clergy in 
his Canton. Of him, 8. G. says, “On one occa- 
sion when, at his request, 1 had given him an 
outline of the views entertained by our religious 
Society, respecting the new birth, the Christian 
baptism, the bread of life on which the renewed 
man feeds ; on worship, ministry, the Church of 
Christ, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, his various 
offices, redemption and salvation by Him, to- 
gether with the gift and operations of his Divine 
Spirit,—he, with much tenderness, expressed his 
gratitude in that the Lord has raised himself a 
people among whom the standard of Truth is 
lifted up, and the Gospel in its purity is pro- 
claimed. ‘I have read and diligently studied 
the Scriptures,’ said he, ‘in Greek, Hebrew and 
Latin, but it is in the school of Christ only, 
through the teachings of that Spirit by which alone 
the things of God can be known, that I have 
learned that those things you have now set forth 
are true.” 

We do not undervalue the Scriptures, and 
would not by any means discourage a frequent 
and reverent perusal of them. A knowledge of 
their contents is of great value to the minister of 
Christ and to all other Christians. But ministry 
must not be degraded to lecturing on their con- 
tents. It is not founded on a knowledge of them; 
but on the fresh communications coming from 
Him, who openeth and no man can shut. 
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Criticisms in words, or rather ability to make 
them, is not so valuable as some may imagine. 
A man may be able to call a broom by twenty 
names, in Latin, Spanish, Dutch, &ec.; but my 
maid, who knows the way to use it, but knows it 
only by one name, is not far behind him.—J. 
Newton. 
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The remarks of William Caton (one of the 
early ministers in the Society of Friends) as to 
the source whence he derived the heavenly 
truths he was commissioned to declare to the 
people, are so instructive, that it seems proper 
briefly to refer to them. In speaking of his 
travels in the service of Truth, he says: 

“Many large and precious meetings I had in 
the country, and the Lord was very much with 
me, who furnished me plenteously with his word 
and power; insomuch that I stood admiring, at 
sundry times, from whence I had that fulness. 
And it was not [xdmired at] by me only, but by 
many more, who, looking with the eye of reason 
upon my earthly tabernacle or outward man, 
could not expect any great thing from me, being 
then about twenty years of age; neither had I 
ever been in much profession, until I was con- 
vinced of the Truth of God. Yet plenty of 
heavenly things the Lord was pleased to open in 
me,and through me, to the end I might com- 
municate the same to the multitude, which some- 
times being very great, I was ready to say within 
myself, ‘Where shall I have wherewithal to 
satisfy all these?” And when I looked out to my 
own weakness and insufficiency as of myself, I 
Was ready to faint within me; but when I looked 
only at the Lord, and put my confidence entirely 
in Him, I was strong and courageous.” 


The Book Committee of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, have 
just issued a work of about 400 pages, with the 
title “INcripeNts AND ReFLEcTIONS;” which 
contains many incidents illustrating Christian 
truths. It is somewhat of the general character 
of “ Musings and Memories,’ published a few 
years since by the Tract Association, which has 
been received with much favor. Some of the 
anecdotes contained in it have appeared in the 
series of articles with the same title, which has 
been published in the columns of THe FRrEenp. 

It is believed the book will be found to be 
interesting and instructive; and calculated to 
awaken profitable refiections in the minds of its 
readers. 

It may be obtained at the Book Store, No. 304 
Arch St., Philadelphia. Price $1.00 per copy, 
or 6 copies for $5.00. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Statres.—Morrison R. Waite, Chief Justice 
of the United States, died on the morning of the 23rd 
instant, in Washington, at the age of 72 years. He 
had been ill for only a few days. The Supreme Court 
and both Houses of Congress adjourned on the an- 
nouncement of his death, and the President issued a 
proclamation referring to the sad event. Committees 
of the Senate and House have been appointed to attend 
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the funeral. The remains will be taken to Toledo, 
Ohio, the late home of the deceased, for interment. 

The House Committee on Territories has decided to 
report a bill for the organization of the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Representative Kerr, of Lowa, has introduced in the 
House a bill to amend the Inter-State Commerce law 
so as to prevent a railroad from bringing into a State 
articles which the roads within the same State are not 
permitted to transport. This, if adopted, will tend to 
counteract the effect of the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in regard to liquors brought into Prohi- 
bition States from other States. 

The auditor of Kentucky, states that the defalcation 
by Treasurer Tate, of that State, would fall under 
$200,000 but above $190,000. The Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House, to whom was referred 
the matter of the defalcation and flight of State Trea- 
surer Tate, in a joint report to the Legislature, recom- 
mended impeachment. The report says that the sus- 
pension of the State Treasurer by the Governor does 
not vacate the office. 

On the 25th instant, J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
addressed the American and Manhattan Temperance 
Societies in New York in favor of prohibition. She 
regarded high license as “worthy of encouragement 
only as a step towards prohibition, which had worked 
so well in Iowa that 59 county jails were empty.” 

In Huntingdon, Penna., the Court has refused every 
application for liquor licenses, and, after Fifth Month 
1st, Huntingdon County will be “dry.” The decision 
is that of the two associate justices, President Judge 
Furst having been in favor of granting three hotel 
licenses. 

Chicago authorities are investigating and prose- 
cuting the proprietors of cigar shops who sell cigarettes 
to children under 16 years of age. 

A rich vein of silver, the deposit being 30 per cent. 
of the ore, is reported to have been struck by a com- 
pany on a farm ten miles from Georgetown, in Ken- 
tucky. 

Prof. Elisha Gray, announces that on the 31st instant 
he will give an exhibition in Chicago of his new Te- 
lantograph, by means of which exact copies of mes- 
sages in any handwriting can be reproduced at the 
distant end of a wire. He claims that it can be suc- 
cessfully used for a distance of five hundred miles. 

Professor Brooks, at Phelps, New York, has obtained 
a fine view of the new South African comet, in right 
ascension, 21 hours, 40 minutes; declination south, 5 
degrees, 15 minutes. The comet is now in the con- 
stellation Aquarius. It is just visible to the naked eye 
before dawn, and in the telescope presents a fine ap- 
pearance, with a bright elongated nucleus and a short, 
spreading tail. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 474, which is 
92 more than in the previous week, and one more than 
in the same period last year. Of the foregoing 235 were 
males and 239 females; 64 died of consumption ; 55 of 
pneumonia ; 35 of diseases of the heart; 32 of old age; 
20 of bronchitis; 19 of convulsions; 18 of typhoid 
fever: 16 of marasmus; 15 of Bright’s disease; 13 of 
paralysis, and 12 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 107; 4’s, reg., 1243 
1252; currency 6’s, 120 a 129. 

Cotton sold in a small way at 10} cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Feed was quiet, but steady. Sales of one car good 
spring bran, at $19.50 per ton. Quotations: Winter 
bran, choice and fancy, $21.25 a $21.50; do. do., fair to 
good, $20.50 a $21; spring bran, as to quality, $19 a $20. 

Flour and Meal.—Winter wheat flour were in fair 
demand and steady under light offerings, but springs 
were dull and freely offered. Sales of 125 barrels 
Pennsylvania family at $3.75; 375 barrels Ohio and 
Indiana, straight, at $4.35 a $4.40; 625 barrels winter 
patent, at $4.65 a $4.80; and 500 barrels Minnesota 
patent, at $4.70 a $4.80. Rye flour was steady, and 120 
barrels choice and fancy sold at $3.60 a $3.65 per bbl. 

Grain.—No, 2 red wheat, 893} a 90 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 573 a 584 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40 a 405 cts. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 5} a 5} 
common, 4 a 4} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 7 a7} cts.; good, 6 a 63 cts.; common, 
5 a 54 cts. 

Hogs.—Western, 7} a 8 cts. ; State, 7 a 73 cts. 

Milch cows, $25 a $50. Fat cows, 2} a 25 cts. 

ForriGn.—In the House of Commons on the 21st 
instant, C. 8S. Parnell moved the second reading of his 
Arrears of Rent bill. He proposed to extend the act 
of 1887 to civil cases for the recovery of rent. Although 


; coupon, 


cts.; good, 5 a 5} ets.; 


he limited the bill to debts for rent he was willing to 
extend its provisions so as to embrace all cases covered 
by Section 30 of the act of 1887. He proposed to extend 
the time for redemption to three months after the pas- 
sage of the present measure, provided the six months 
allowed by the act of 1887 had expired. Power would 
also be given to reduce rent and costs where a decree 
had been recovered prior to the passage of the act. 
The House refused to order the bill to a second reading 
by a vote of 328 to 243. 

George Goshchen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
introduced the Budget in the House of Commons the 
evening of the 25th instant. 

The total expenditure for the current years had been 
£87,427,090, showing a saving of £423,000 on the 
budget estimate, and of £612,000 over the preceding 
year. The revenue also presented a satisfactory ac- 
count. The total was £89,589,000, being £1,454,000 
more than the estimate. 

Coming to the details of the budget, the customs on 
tobacco showed a reduction in revenue of £595,000 ; 
but the actual consumption had increased under the 
rearranged duty to the advantage of the consumer, who 
now consumed more tobacco and less water than before. 
The decline in revenue from spirits and wine had 
stopped for the first time in many years. The total 
increase in revenue had been £300,000 from spirits 
and -£1,120,000 from stamps and succession duties over 
last year. The income tax had yielded less than any 
year since 1884. 

Dealing next with the estimate for the coming year, 
he said it was calculated that the total expenditure 
would be 86,910,000 pounds, 2 decrease of 512,000 pounds 
as compared with the present year The Government 
proposes reducing the income tax by a penny, and tax- 
ing bottled wine, pleasure and race horses and other 
matters, sufficiently to make up the deficit. 

The Bouquet Theatre, in Oporto, was burned on the 
20th instant. There was a repetition of the history 
of all past theatre fires. The house was crowded to 
suffocation. The means of exit were inadequate. In 
the terrific struggles of the people to reach the street 
scores were trampled under foot and severely injured. 
The bodies of 66 victims were exposed for identification 
on the 22nd. Many heart-rending scenes were wit- 
nessed. Beside the bodies there are also 53 heaps of 
unrecognizable remains. 

Particulars have lately been received of damages 
done by floods in the Vistula river and its branches. 
The Dyke at Hurst, on the Nogat, has overflowed and 
the inhabitants of the place have fled to the town of 
Elbing. The suburbs of the latter place, which is on 
the river Elbing, are flooded. The population of 
Marienburg, on the Nogat, have escaped from the town 
with difficulty. The prisoners in the jail were rescued 
by the fire brigade. The town is inundated. Eight 
villages at the mouth of the Vistula are submerged. 
Houses are falling and cattle are being drowned. 

The floods, it is estimated, cover 200 square miles 
of territory, and alarming rumors of the amount of 
damage done are being circulated. 

Vienna, Third Mo. 26th.—Thousands of persons are 
dying from starvation in the inundated 
Hungary. 

Advices from Rangoon say that the town of Myingyan, 
an important military post in Upper Burmah, has been 
destroyed by fire. It is believed the fire was started by 
incendiaries. Fifteen thousand persons are left with- 
out homes, and an immense quantity of grain, hides 
and other property was destroyed. 

It is reported that gold has been discovered in Nepis- 
sing district of Ontario, within a mile of the Canadian 
Pacific track. The ore is said to assay $800 per ton. 

A despatch from St. John’s, Newfoundland, says fif- 
teen thousand seals are reported taken on Partridge 
Island, Men and women are taking them. Father 
Sheehan has captured forty. It is estimated that Green 
Bay is good for sixty thousand. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Third Mo. 30th, at 11 A.M. 
The Committee on Instruction will meet the same 
day at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 
9.30. Wo. Evans, Clerk. 
Philada., Third Mo. 1888. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
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WANTED ‘ 

A woman Friend, to assist the Matron at Tunesassa 
in household duties, and giving instruction to the In. 
dian girls in housekeeping. Apply to 

Seth Warrington, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philadelphia, 


WANTED 
A woman Friend for Matron at the Shelter for 
Colored Orphans. Apply to 
Mary Wood, 914 Pine St. 
Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seventh St, 
Rebecca B. P. Haines, 1516 Arch St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HA, M.D, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, West Chester, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., Third Month 15th, 1888, J. Epwin James 
to Mary H. Cope. 
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Drep, on the 12th of Eleventh Month, 1887, at his 
residence in Pennsville, Lycoming County, Pa., Jony 
WARNER, in the 91st year of his age, a member of 
Muncy Monthly Meeting. Through life he was a con- 
sistent Friend, and until within a few months of his 
death was seldom absent from his accustomed place in 
meeting. 

——, at her late residence in Crestline, Ohio, on the 
30th of Eleventh Month, 1887, Mary R., widow of 
Allen Talbut, in the 90th year of her age, lovingly 
remembered by all for her charitable and godly life, 
During her last illness, and suffering much at times, 
being unable to speak audibly ; yet gave testimony to 
the saving power of her Redeemer, which she fully 
trusted in, and craved that the time might soon arrive 
when she could go hence and be forever at rest. She 
passed away as one falling into a sweet sleep. Through 
a long life she was devotedly attached to the principles 
of the Society of Friends, as believed in and promul- 
gated by our worthy predecessors. 

——, First Month 22nd, 1888, Epwarp Livezey, 
son of Mary B., and the late Dr. Edward Livezey, aged 
11 years, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 

——, at his residence, Cedar County, Iowa, on the 
20th of First Month, 1888, IsrAnL Hraxp, aged 81 
years, a member of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. He was a diligent attender of meetings for 
worship and discipline, and was a firm believer in the 
original doctrines and testimonies of the Society, and 
concerned to maintain them without diminution. 
Whilst in usual health he had frequently expressed 
a belief that his time was short, and that his close 
would be crowned with peace. 

—, on the morning of the 14th of the Second 
Month, 1888, SARAH A., wife of Edward Richie, in the 
seventy-second year of her age, a valued member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philade!phia for the 
Northern District. By the removal of this beloved 
Friend a loss has been sustained, not only by her rela- 
tives and friends, but by the Church. For many years 
she occupied the stations of Overseer and Elder: the 
duties of which she was engaged to discharge with 
fidelity and in tenderness and love; and being p0s- 
sessed of a clearness of judgment, joined with an ex- 
cellent spirit, she was particularly useful and accept- 
able in our meetings for discipline, while in the social 
circle the influence of her watchful, cheerful spirit was 
peculiarly instructive and precious. Thus exemplify- 
ing in her whole life and deportment the power of 
Divine Grace. Although to this dear Friend the sum- 
mons of the Bridegroom of souls came during her 
natural sleep, we reverently believe she was found 
with heavenly oil in her vessel, her lamp trimmed and 
burning brightly, and she, through mercy, ready to 
enter with joy to the Marriage Supper of her Lord, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God. 
and “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints.” 
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WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





